
BOR 

Thofe milk paps, 

That through the window lawn bore at men’s eyes. 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Sbakefp. Ti/non. 

Nor fouthward to the raining regions run ; 

But boring to the weft, and hov’ring there. 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dry den. 

To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a horfe carries his nofe 
near the ground. Di£f. 

Bore. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch ot fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Miltons Paradife Lofl, b. vi. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, vvhofe bore was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Beyle. 

2. The inftrument with which a hole is bored. 

So fhall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare bore, if the cu- 
riofityof your propofed work cannot allow it to pafs without 
fi]i ne . Moxon's Mechanical Exercifcs. 

3. The fize of any hole. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by. 

This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryden. 

It will heft appear in the bores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufe pipes to be made with a fingle, double, and fo on, to 
a fextuple bore ; and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 
Bore. The preterite of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Resign'd his fon, but not refign’d his heart. Dryden. 

’Twas my fate 

To kill my father, and pollute his bed. 

By marrying her who bore me. Dryden and Lee s OEdipus. 
Bo'real. adj. [borealis, Lat.] Northern. 

Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 

Before the boreal Waits the vefl'els fly. Popes Odyffey. 

BO'REAS. n.f. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreas, and Crerias, and Argcftas loud. 

And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas up-turn. 

Milton s Paradife Lofl , Lx. /. 699. 
Bo'ree. n.f. A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was belt at borces. Swift. 

Eo'rer. n.f [from bore.] A piercer; an inftrument to make 

holes with. „ , „ . . . , 

The mafter-bricklaycr mull try all the foundations, with a 

borer, fuch as well-diggers ufc, to try what ground they have. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercijes. 

Born. The participle paffive of bear. ., 

Their charge was always bom by the queen, and duly paid 

out of the exchequer. ....... P acan - 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their infenours ; and 
their followers were bom out and countenanced in wicked ac- 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

Upon fome occafions, Clodius may be bold and mfolent, 

born away bv his paflion. . sujt. 

To be Born. V. n. paff. [derived from the word to bear, in the 
fenfc of bringing forth ; as, my mother bore me twenty years 
ago ; or, I was born twenty years ago.] 

/. To come into life. 

When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Shakefp. King Leas . 

Nor nature’s law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waft born. Prior. 

All that are born into the world, are furrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diverfly affe£t them. , ° L e ' 

2 It is ufually fpoken with regard to circumftances ; as, he was 
Em a prince j he was Urn to empire; he was born for great- 

nefs; that is, formed at the birth. 

The ftranger that dwelleth with you, fhall be unto you as 
one among you, and tho« flak love him ^ 

Yet man is Imi unto trouble, as the (parks fly upward. 

Job, v. 7. 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 

Prov. xvn. 1 7. 

Uy ' The new born babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 

Either of you knights may well deferve 

A princefs born ; and fuch is fhe you ferve. Dryden s Fab. 

Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from a fod, himfelf to godhead born. Dryden s .Bn. 

Both muft alike from heav’n derive their light , 

Thefe Urn to judge, as well as thofe to write. p • 

For all mankind alike require their grace S 
All born to want ; a miferable race ! P-P c 5 0 d f*P 

I was Urn to a good eftate, although it now turneth to l.ttle 
account. gift’s Stosy of an injured Lady. 

Their lands are let to lords, who never dcligned to be te- 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a fub- 
ferviency they were not born to. J 


BOS 

3. It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I being born of my father’s firft wife, and fhco/his third, flic 
converfes with me rather like a daughter than a lifter. Tatter. 
Bo'rough. n. f. [bophoe, Saxon.] 

1 . It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others. 

A borough , as I here ufe it, and as the old laws ftill uf e , ; s 
not a borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfons, therefore called a free bo- 
rough, or, as you fay , francplegium. For berth, in oid Saxon 
fignificth a pledge or furety ; and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome lpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to Botch-, that is, for 
afl'urance and warranty. Spenfer’s Ireland, 

2. A town with a corporation. 

Bo'rough Englijh, is a cuftomary defeent of lands or tenements, 
whereby, in all places where this cuflom holJs, lands and te- 
nements defeend to the youngeft fon ; or, if the owner have 
no iffue, to his youngeft brother. Couiel. 

Bo'rrel. n.f. [it is explained by Jitnitts without etymology.] 

A mean fellow. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd forrel. 

Of heaven, to deemen fo : 

Howbe I am but rude and borrel. 

Yet nearer ways I know. Spenfer’s Paf. 

To BOT.ROW. v. a. [borgen, Dutch ; bopgian, Saxon.] 

1 . To take fomething from another upon credit. 

He bormoed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and fwore 
he would pay him again when he was able. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neb. v. 4. 

2. To afk of another the ufe of fomething for a time. 

Then he faid, go, borrow thee veflels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bours. ~ 2 Kings, iv. 3. 

Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance. 

And ft ruck a random blow ! Dryden' s Span. Friar. 

3. To take fomething of another. 

A borrow'd title haft thou bought too dear; 

Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? Sh. PI. IV. 
They may borrow fomething of inftrudion even from their 
part guilt. Decay of Piety. 

I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from whom I have 
borrowed only" two months. Dryden’ s Dufrefn. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelves ; as one may oblerve among the 
new names children give to things. Locke. 

Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for 
having riches of their own, they are not folicitous to borrow. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mini. 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow'd Ihapes, and his embrace to ftuin. Dryden' s En. 
Bo'rrow. n.f. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 

Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
T he borrow of a week. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Bo'RROWER. n.f [from borrow.] 

1 . He that borrows ; he that takes money upon truft. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left 

I fliould have proved a young borrower. Sidney, b. ii. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hulbandry. Hamlet. 

Go not, my horfe, the better ; 

I muft become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truft, 

And harfhly deal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. Milton. 

2 . He that takes what is another’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower ; however, none ot my 

creditors have challenged me for it. j 

Bo'scace. n.f. [ bofeage , Fr.] Wood, or woodlands; repre- 

fentation of woods. e 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the appearan 
land ; and, the next day, we might plainly difeern that 
aland flat to our fight, and full of bofeage, which ^^kntis. 

the more dark. . „, c . m-aver 

Chearful paintings in feaftingand banqueting rooms , g 
ftories in galleries ; landfkips and bofeage, and fuch 
in open terraces, or fummer-houfes. 

Bo'sky. adj. [bfque, Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow do ft cro * 

My bojky acres, and my unfhrub d down. Shakefp. T pj 
I know each land, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bulhy dell, of this wild wood, Mltut. 

And every bojky bourn from fide to lide. 

BO'SOM. n. f. [bopne, boj-om, Saxon.] „ 

1 . The embrace of the arms holding any thing to th 

2. The bread ; the heart. Our 
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Our good old friend, 

3. The inclofurc. whol e church, they 

nrous as fnow. . - 

r The tender affections ; kindnefs ; tavou ' 

5 ‘ Whofc age has charms in it, whole title more. 

To pluck the common bofoms on his ii e. , Mi.efp. 

To whom the great Creator thus : reply a i : 

O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight ; 

Son of inv bofom. Son who art alone 
My word, my wlfdom, and effectual might. Par. Lofl, b. m. 

6. Inclination , ^ ^ ^ p ace y 0ur wifdom 

In that good path that I could wUh it go. 

You fhall have your boj r om on this wretch. . 

3 ' Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Bosom, ir> compofition, implies intimacy ; confidence, a iond 

No more that thane of Cawder fhall deceive 

Our bofm-int’refl ; go, pronounce his death. Macbeth. 

This Antonio, 

Being the bofom- lover of my lord, 

Muft needs be like my lord. Shakefp. Merchant of I entce. 

Thofe domcftick traitors, bofom-thievis , 

Whom cuftom hath call’d wives ; the readied helps 

To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 

Ben. Jobnfon s Catiline. 

He fent for his bofom-friends, with whom he mod confidently 
confulted, and fhewed the paper to them ; the contents where- 
of he could not conceive. , Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendfbip is that which is here fpe- 
cified in the text, a communication of fecrcts. A bofom-fecret, 
and a befom-friend, are ufually put together. South. 

■ She who was a befom-friend Of her royal miftrefs, he calls an 
infolcnt woman, the worft of her fex. Addifon s Whig Exam. 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To inclofe in the bofom. v 

Bofom up my counfel ; 

You’ll find it wholcfomc. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

I do not think my fifter fo to feck. 

Or fo unprincipl’d in virtue’s book. 

And the fweet peace that bofoms goodnefs ever. Milton. 

2. To conceal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow’rs, 

That open now their choiccft bofom' d fmells, 

Rcferv’d for night, and kept for thee in ftore. Par. Lofl, b. v. 

'1 owers and battlements it fees, 

Bofouid high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies. 

The cynofurc of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 

To happy convents, befom’d deep in vines, 

Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines. Pope. 

Bo'son. n.f. [corrupted from Uatfwain.] 

The barks upon the billows ride, 

The matter will not ftay ; 

The merry befon from his fide 
His whiftle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. Dryden' s Albion. 

Boss, n.f [bojft, Fr.] 

j. A ftud; an ornament raifed above the reft of the work; a 
fhining prominence. 

What ftgnifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy bojfes ? L'EJlrange. 

This ivory was intended for the bojfes of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Maeonia dyed it. 

Pope's Notes on Iliad. 

2. The part rifing in the midft of anything. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 

bojfes of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bofs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercijes. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by die lips, then is framed M ; if 
by the bofs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then K. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Bo'ssace. n.f [in architc&ure.] 

1. Any done that has a projecture, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2 . Ruftick work, which confifts of ftones, which feem to advance 

beyond the naked of a building, by reafon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings : thefe are chiefly in the corners 
of edifices, and called ruftick quoins. " Builder’s Dili, 

Bo's v el. n.f A fpecies of crowfoot ; which fee. 
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Bota'kical. UJj- [from an herb.] Relating to herb. . 

Sfc, the poet* WSfeE 

lowed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorp^g ^ ^ 

of Phaeton into poplars. , , . i ants . 0 ne 

Bo'tanist. n.f. [from botany.] One (killed m plants, 
who ftudies the various fpecies of plants. 

'Fhe uliginous latfeous matter, taken notice 
trent lotanijl, was only a collection of corals. 

S Then fpring the living herbs, beyond tliep ower^ 

Of botaniji to number up their { p j a ms. D- 

BOTANY* G « Y /”[ herb. ] The fcience of plants ; 

that part of natural hiftory which relate r ^^’ of food> 
BOP ARGO. n.f. [ botarga , Span.] A ah he cost ft s ' 

made of die roes of die mullet fith ; muc Chambers. 

of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to dr ink. 

BOTCH, n.f [bozza, pronounced botza, ital.J 

1 . A fwelling, or eruptive difcoloradon of the ftm. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches pox. 

And, plodding on, muft make a call an ox, Donne. 

Hath made a lawyer. . 

Botches and blains muft all his flcfii lmbofs, .. . « 

And all his people. Milton’s Paradije Lejl, b. xu. /• 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propcl.c 
in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the feurvy, would rather con- 
duce to health. Harvey on Confmptions. 

2. A part in any work ill finiflied, fo as to appear worfe than the 

reft. 

With him. 

To leave no rubs or botches in the work, . 

Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fate. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. An adfeidtious, adventitious part clumfily added. 

If both thofe words are not notorious botches, 1 am much de- 
ceived ; though the French tranflator thinks otherways. 

Dryden’ s Dedication, ALncid . 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifli name; 

Yet, making here a perfcCt botch, 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch; Swift. 

To Botch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryden , 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent, 

Religion and the government. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ii; 

3. To put together unfuitably, or unfkilfully j to make up of un- 
datable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfe. 

And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 

This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 

May fmil e at this. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Her fpeech is nothing. 

Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. Hamlet. 

For treafon botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane ; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. Dryden, 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, bitch'd with ftains too foul to name. 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth’s Dij'penf 
Bo'tcher. n.f [from botch.] A mender of old cloaths; the 
fame to a taylor as a cobler to ^ flioemaker. 

He was a botcher’s prentice in Paris, from whence he was 
whipt for getting the IherifPs fool with child. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras, c. id 

Bo'tchy. adj. [from botch. ] Marked with botches. 

And thofe boils did run — fay fo — Did not the general run ? 
Were not that a botchy fore ? Shakefp. Troilus and Creff 

Bote. n.f. [bote. Sax. a word now out of ufe.] 

1 . A compenfation or amends for a man {lain, which is bound 

to another. Cowel. 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Both. adj. [batu, batjia, Sax.] The two; as well the one as 
the other. Et I'un id t autre, Fr. It is ufed only of two. 

And the next day; both morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. Sidney, b. ii. 

Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, were in their 
times all preachers of God’s truth ; fome by word, fome by 
Writing; fome by both. Hooker, b. v. & iq. 


Which of them fhall I take ? 


Both ? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Two lovers cannot Ihare a Angle bed ; 

As therefore both are equal in degree. 

The lot of both he left to deftiny. Drvden’s Fables 

A Venus and a Helen have been feen. 

Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. Granville. 
Both. conj. [from the adjedive.] As well : it has the con unc- 
tion and to correfpond with it. J 

* Both 


